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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


Deferred Article. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


THE HON. NATHANIEL BOWDITCH, LL. D. 


It gives us pain to announce the decease of our dis. 
tinguished townsman, Dr. Bowditch ; which took place 
on Friday, at one o’clock, after an illness of several 
weeks, ' 

The death of this eminent man,will be felt in Ame- 
rica as a national loss. His name was identified with 
the science of his native country; and our national cha- 
racter with men of science abroad is indebted to no one 
individual—with the exception, perhaps, of Dr. Frank- 
lin—so much as to him. 

Dr. Bowditch was born on the 26th of March, 1773, 
at Salem, in the state of Massachusetts. In his edu- 
cation he had no other advantages than those affurded 
by the common town schools, which at that period were 
comparatively meagre, and inadequate to the great pur- 
poses of disciplining and storing the mind with know- 
ledge. 

At the usual age he was placed as a clerk, or appren- 
tice, in the store of a merchant in Salem; and while in 
that situation, it.is said, he used to employ his leisure 
time in his favourite science of mathematics, and various 
practical subjects connected with it. 

His attention was directed at an early age to the 
Principia of his great master, Newton. Bat, as this 
work was published in the Latin language, which he 
had not then learned, he was obliged to begin bis read- 
ing of it, by asking some of the Cambridge students, 
during their vacations at Salem, to explain it to him in 
English. He scon discovered, however, that his own 
knowledge of the subject, with the aid of the mathena- 
tical processes and diagrams on the pages of the Prin. 
cipia, enabled him to coufprehend the reasoning con- 
tained in the modern and technical Latin of the work, 
more readily than he could do with the help of the supe. 
rior knowledge which the university students possessed 
of the Latin of Cicero and Virgil ; and he was soon con- 
vinced that his shortest course would be to acquire a 
knowledge of the language for himself; which, by great 
perseverence he accomplished, and was enabled to read 
any work of science in it. And thus he was anotier 
instance, like that of the ancient Greek writer, who re- 
lates of himself that during his residence at Rome, he 
obtained a knowledge of the language of the Romans 
by his knowledge of the subjects which they discussed 
init. He afterwards learned. French, for the purpose 
of having access to the treasures of French mathemati- 
cal science ; and, at a late péTiod of his life, he acquired 
sone knowledge uf the German language. : 


A little circumstance connected with his study of 


Newton’s Principia, wilh not be uninteresting to the 
learned and the unlearned. The Latin copy ot it which 
Dr. Bowditch used was presented to him by a mercan- 
tile friend in Salem, who made no pretension to science, 
and would never have thought of opening the work ; 
but he had preserved it, in his little tibrary of popular 
works, as a book that possibly might one duy be of use 
to some person. By a remarkable coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, the volume came to the knowledge of Dr. 
Bowditch, and his friend, upon being requested to lend 
it, with great liberalty presented it to him—the man 
who, above all others in the country, was the best able 
to make the most advantageous use of it. So far as 
great effects may be justly said to flow from small 
causes, what important consequences may have followed 
from the preservation of this single and apparently 
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worthless volume, by an individual who could make no 
use of it. Dr. Bowditch sometimes alluded to this oc- 
currence ; and, on the occasion of presenting a copy of 
his La Place to a friend—who declined taking it be- 
cause he was no better able to read it than his mercan- 
tile friend could the Principia—delicately insisted upon | 
its acceptanct ; and, in the last resort, reminded his| 
friend, that if not useful to him personally, it might, | 
perbaps, be placed in the hands of some one to whom it| 
might be valuable, as the copy of the Principia had been | 
to himself. 

Dr. Bowditch did not remain long in the situation of| 
a merchant’s clerk. His mathematical talent, in a town! 
eminently distinguished for nautical enterprise, could | 
not fail of being called into exercise, in connection with | 
the art of navigation; and a large portion of the well. | 
known skill of the navigators of Salem may justly be) 
considered as the fruits of the instruction which may be} 
traced, directly or indirectly, to his scientific acquire. | 
ments. He was, besides, a practical navigator himself 
for a few years ; principally, if not exclusively, in East 
India voyages, which gave him the most favourable op- 
portunities of rendering his mathematical studies prac. | 
tically useful to the nautical interest of his country. 

At that period, the common treatise on navigation 
was the well known work of Hamilton Moore; which) 
has occasioned many a shipwreck, but which Dr. Bow. | 
ditch, like other navigators, was obliged to use. But, 
upon examining it in his daily operations, he found it} 
abounding with blunders and overrun with typographi. | 
eal errors, particularly in the nautical tables, in which, | 
above all parts of the work, great accuracy was indis- | 
pensable; of these last errors, many thousands, of more 
or less importance, were corrected in his carly revisions | 
of the work. He published several editions of Moore’s | 
work under that author’s name; but the whole fabric at | 
length underwent so many changes and radical improve. | 
ments by the addition of new and the rejection of old 
and worthless matter, as to warrant his publishing it 
under his own name; and the work of Moore is now} 
only remembered from its having been superseded by | 
“ Bowditch’s Navigator.” 

It may be added, that he was enabled to give the| 
greater accuracy to his work by means of a collection | 
of manuscript journalg of his sea-faring townsmen, pre- | 
served in the valuable East India Society’s museum in 
Salem. By a rule of that association—which is believed | 
to have been proposed by Dr. Bowditch—each member | 
was required to carry with him on every voyage a blank | 
book, methodically arranged, for the purpose of keeping | 
a journal of observations and remarkable occurrences ;| 
these journals (now amounting to many volumes) at the 
end of the voyage were returned to the museum; and 
they form a repository of innumerable observations in, 
nautical and geographical science not to be found in any | 
other sovrces. 

In connection with this part of the subject, it should 
be further observed, that Dr. Bowditch also employed | 
himself during several seasons (1805, °6 °7,) in mak- | 
ing an elaborate hydrographical survey of the har-| 
bour of Salem, with the adjacent harbours of Mar. | 
blehead, Beveriey, and Manchester; of which he pub. 
lished an admirable chart of surpassing beauty and 
accuracy, With such extraordinary exactness was this | 
laborious work performed, that the pilots of the port 
detainee and were the first to observe to the author, 
that many of their land. marks—which, however, Dr. B. 
did not know to be such—were in fact laid down with 
such perfect accuracy in the survey, that the various 
ranges on the chart corresponded with the utmost pos- 





sible precision to those of the natural objects themselves, 


The ardour and perseverance which distinguished Dr. 
R, through life, were very early conspicuous in the pro- 
secution of his mathematical and philosophical studies. 
While his pecuniary means were very limited, he used 
to make copious abstracts of the scientific papers in that 
immense repository, the Philosophical ‘lransactions of 
the Royal Society of London ; this labour was continued 
through many years; and the numerous large volumes 
of these manuscript abstracts in his library, embracing 
a great portion of that whole work, still remain the tes- 
timonials of his untiring industry and zeal in the cause 
of science. 

During a large part of his life he was a principal con- 
tributor to the memoirs of the American Academy ; and 
it is unnecessary to add, that his communications are 
among the most important in that work, He is also 
the author of a few reviews in the leading journals of 
the time.* 

In the year 1806, at the particular instance, as it was 
said, of the late Chief Justice Parsons—whose extraor- 
dinary attainments included a knowledge of the higher 
branches of mathematics—Dr. Bowditch was elected 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
university of Cambridge. He could not, however, be 
persuaded to accept the office ; principally, it is believed, 
if not wholly, from an apprehension that the circum. 
stance of his not having been educated at that univer- 
sity might render the discharge of his duties less satis. 
factory to himself than he could wish. ‘Those who 
knew him best, however, often remarked upon his ex- 
traordinary power of communicating instruction in the 
clearest manner;—and Chief Justice Parsons, as com- 
petent a judge in the case as could be found in any 
country, has said to the writer of this notice, that of all 
the men he had known, be had never found one who 
could make any mathematica! proposition so trarspa- 
rently clear and intelligible by mere oral statement, 
without a diagram or figures, as Dr. Bowditch could. 
It may also here be added, that Dr. B, had the highest 
respect for the great mathematical attainments of Chief 
Justice Parsons; and it may be interesting to many per- 
sons to know, that under the Rules for Lunar Observa- 
tions in the “ Practical Navigator,” Dr. B. has intro- 
duced an improved method of correcting the apparent 
distance of the moon from the’sun or a star, which was 
suggested by that great man; whom he justly churac- 
terises as “eminently distinguished fur his mathemati- 
cal acquirements.”’t 

It should have been before stated, that afler quitting 
the life of a navigator, Dr. B. held the office of president 
of a marine insurance company in his native town for 
several years, until, upon the establishment of that well 
known and invaluable institution, the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company, in Boston, his talents 
were deemed indispensable in its organisation and mu- 
nagement; and he was invited to take charge of it, 
under the title of its actuary. The great exactness of 
calculation and the order and precision intruduced by 
him into that institution, will long attest the compre- 
hensiveness of his views and his facility in the practical 
management of its affairs. 

On the occasion of leaving his native town to enter 
upon this new office, his townsmen spontaneously united 
in a public dinner, as a testimonial of their respect and 
grateful recollection of his eminent services to his coun- 
try and of his great private worth. 

While he resided in Salem, he undertook his well 


* In the Monthly Anthology and North American 
Review. 
+ Bowditch’s Navigator, p. 161, edit. 1811. 
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known translation of La Place’s Mecanique Celeste, ac- 
companied with his invaluable Commentary upon it. 
This truly gigantic task was begun in the year 1815, 
and has been the steady occupation of his leisure hours 
to the time of his death. His elucidations and commen. 
taries, while they show him to have been as thoroughly 
master of that mighty subject as La Place himself, will 
make that great work—the most profound of modern 
times—accessible to innumerable students, who without 
such aid would be compelled to forego the use of it. 

The labour of translating and commenting on the 
whole of that work had defied the zeal ang industry of 
the scientific men of Great Britain; and one of their 
leading journals gives due eredit to America for this 
extraordinary and honvurable achievement in the cause 
of science, which had not been accomplished by any in- 
dividual among the numerous scientific associations of 
Great Britain. 

“The idea,” says the journal alluded to, “of under- 
taking a translation of the whole Mecanique Celeste, 
accompanied throughout with a copious running com- 
mentary, is one which savours at first sight of the 


gigantesque ; aid is certainly one which, from what we° 


have hitherto had reason to conceive of the popularity 
and diffusion of mathematical knowledge on the oppo- 
site shores of the Atlantic, we should never have ex- 
pected to have found originated, or, at least, carried 
into execution in that quarter. The part actually com- 
pleted [the first volume], is, with a few and slight excep- 
tions, just what we could have wished to see—an exact 
and careful translation into very good English—exceed- 
ingly well printed, and accompanied with notes append- 
ed to each page; which leaves no step in the text, of 
moment, unsupplied, and hardly any material difficulty 
either of conception or reasoning unelucidated.”* 

The progress of Dr. Bowditch’s last illness was so 
unremitting, that he was not able to complete the final 
revision of the whole of this great work. He had, how- 
ever, corrected the last sheets of the fourth volume a few 
days before his death, and while his physical powers 
were scarcely capable of executing what his clear and 
unclouded intellect dictated. The filth and only remain- 
ing volume is, comparatively, of little importance, and 
it would probably have had but slight revisions, even if 
he had survived. 

On this great work Dr. Bowditch’s fame, throughout 
the scientific world, will ultimately rest. And, surely, 
the most lofty ambition could not desire a more solid 
and lasting monument—a monument which will endure 
until that day of desolation shall arrive, when no one 
of the human family siall remain to contemplate the 
mighty fabric of those heavenly systems, whose struc- 
ture and laws are inscribed upon it. 

The long study of the French mathematicians in con. 
nection with Dr. B’s Jabours on La Place’s work, had 
given hima partiality for the French or continental ma- 
thematical school, so far as’ that may be said to differ 
from the English. And on one great question, which 

“in the age of Newton raised such a furivuus tempest of 
altercation between the English and continental mathe- 
maticians—the quarrel between Newton and Leibnitz 
for the immortal invention of the differential calculus— 
Dr. Bowditch did not consider Newton as the exclusive 
discoverer, but, as the more candid of all ,parties now 
generally agree, that he and Leibnitz were both original 
discoverers of that wonderful method of analysis, and 
that neither of them was a plagiarist from the other, as 
each had been illiberally called while the controversy was 
raging. — 

The reputation of Dr. Bowditch was such, that he 
had for many years been a member of varivus learned 
societies in Europe and America; and he was one of 
the few Americans who have been fellows of the Royal 
Society of London. In his native state he has for some 
years been the president of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, which is indebted to him for a large 
share of the reputation it has enjoyed. 

Such is a brief outline of the intellectual character 
and scientific labours of this eminent man. It need only 
be adaed, that in social lile he was distinguished for 
rigid integrity, extraordinary energy of character, and 
unremitting zeal and perseverance in whatever he un- 
dertook to accomplish; his manner was ardent, and 
indicative of that warm heart which has now ceased to 
throb for those friends who enjoyed the happiness of 
his society; his deportment was in an extraordinary 
degree unaffected and simple; and he had a frankness 
in expressing his opinions which an age of artificial 
civility would feel to be a standing reproof of its own 
heartlessness, and would hardly consent to rank among 
the virtues. 


* London Quarterly Review, Vol. 47, July, 1832. 


How saddening is the reflection, that these high in- 
tellectual and moral endowments, from which we had 
fondly, perhaps unseasonably, hoped for still further 
benefits to the world, should now lie powerless, pros- 
trate, and in ruins before us! Never has there been an 
individual in our country, solely devoted to the pursuits 
of science and the tranquil walks of private life, and 
shunning the allurements of that political notoriety 
which is the distempered and all-abscrbing passion of 
the day, whose death has been more generally aud 
deeply lamented— 


Multis ille bonis flebillis occidit— 
We read his history in a nation’s eyes; 


and the demonstrations of sorrow in every face are at 
once a spontaneous homage to science, and a heartfelt 
tribute to eminent private worth. 


—<= 


Miss Edgeworth.—Some one of the Ameri- 
can letter-writers has recently contributed some 
excellent sketches of the living authors of Eng- 
land to an eastern periodical, we do not now 
recollect which. The following sketch of Miss 
Edgeworth is worthy of perusal :-— 

THE AMERICAN IN IRELAND. 
Edgeworth's Town, October, 1837. 

“T hope I may speak of the family who have given 
this village a name so familiar to all of us, without im- 
propriety. Certainly | may with a sincere interest, and 
a far deeper one than I felt before enjoying the privilege 
I have within the last two days. I speak of Miss Edge. 
worth and her household, of course. The composition 
of which, by the way, strikes me as rather odd, and re- 
quires a word of explanation before I go any further. 
The late eminent Mr. E. had four wives. Of these the 
last is living, and is the mistress of the establishment. 
She has a son, a daughter-in-law (who is Spanish), and 
a grandenild in the family, besides whom there are a 
daughter of another of the wives, an aged and venercbie 
sister of Miss E.’s mother, and Miss E. herself, who is 
the daughter of the first wife. I heard the novelist, 


therefore, giving the lady of the mansion the title of 
‘mother,’ though the latter has not much above half of 


her own years. She called the young man ‘ brother,’ 
also, though fifty years, nearly, younger than herself. 
Some of the circle seemed amazed with the bewilder- 
ment which my countenance probably showed at these 
recognitions, and the result was the explanation given 
ubove, It may save a future traveller some needless 
confusion. They will not make the mistake, either of 
calling —_ E. Mrs., as many people do—or of writing 
her so. That is gratuitous courtesy. She lays no claim 
to the title, and, as you perccive by this programme, an- 
other lady does, and with justice. 

“To say that this singular variety does not apparently 
interfere with the harmony of these four generatidns, 
and their three branches, is saying little indeed. On 
the contrary, to see them all together, even from the 
venerable dame in her easy chair, down to the merry 
little Castilian fellow who makes all the noise, it seems 


as if they were made for each other, and that not one of 


the circle could possibly be spared. ‘To me, as you 
might suppose, the most distinguished was the most in. 
teresting member. And yet I svon began to feel that 
it was not thereby because she was distinguished, I for- 
got that she was so in the first hour, I was conscious 
only of enjoying that wholly unaffected, yet richly in- 
structive conversation, which is the fruit of a female 
mind at once gifted and cultivated in the highest de. 
gree. Hers may be said indeed to be steeped in the 
wisdom and wit of the finest society of the great British 
age in which she has flourished, and during the whole 
of which she has had, I will not say the good fortune, 
but the proud merit of being the object of universal 
esteem. Add to this her unusual opportunities of study. 
ing the character of her fellow-creatures in a humbler 
sphere, and the thirsting love of knowledge, the restless 
activity, and especially the kindly sympathies with all 
human beings, which have constantly led her to avail 
herself of these to the utmost.’ Add reading, such as 
hers has been, and reflection such as hers. Add the 
constant playfulness of a bright sparkling taient, which, 
while it never seeks to be noticed, is never satigfied to 
be idle. Add then a manner of which nothing can be 
said, because it puts you at once too much at your ease 
to think any thing about it. A remark she made of a 
favourite writer of ours, reminds me of heiself. She 
liked. him very much, ‘ for there wasn’t a bit of an author 





about him.’ And there isn’t a bit of an author about 





her. I have, in her conversation, all that is good in her 
novels, only it is the fresh without the formal, with the 
addition that it is the real too, and that it comes from 
Miss Edgeworth herself. I can see that mind brought 
out also by the conversation of others—busying itself in® 
sudden sally, and easy repartee, and even in the vileness 
of puns~—(hear it, ye haters of that diversion!) Brought 
out, I say; for, mind ye, she does not talk all the time, 
like Sam Johnson. She does not preach, as Lamb told 
Coleridge he did. She talks rather like Lamb himself— 
quietly—-like any body else, in a word—with the slight 
distinction, only, that what she says is uniformly to the 
purpose, whatever the purpose may be. I called her 
conversation the fruit of her mind. It is the fruit, 
rather than the effort. The stock of the tree was first- 
rate. It has been gloriously taken care of. And now, 
in the autumn of its age, it is full. Every branch bows 
down with glowing clusters, ready to drop at a touch, 
and tu burst, as they drop, with their ripeness. 


“You must have inferred Miss E.’s age from what I 
said. “All tlie world has inferred it long ago, and I see 
no sense in affecting to be modest about it. If she has 
any one thing more than another to be proud of, or re- 
joice in, or if her friends have, it is the wonderful styte 
she sustains at the age of more than seventy years. It 
is seventy-two by the calendar, they do say; but, by the 
manner, not above sixty; by the mind, immortal, There 
is no growing old to such a mind. The warm heart 
alone might feed it with never exhausted youthfulness. 
She is still the life and delight of the sphere she moves 
in ;—young and old, rich and poor, are equally at ease 
with her. She has something for each and all, and her 
study is to make therm happy and do them good. How 
charming, how cheering, how blessed in its influences, 
is the spectacle of such a character—-so distinguished, 
and yet so domestic—beloved even more than admired— 
quietly devoting a wor!d-renowned genius to the humble 
pleasure of being useful in private—unelated by admira- 
tion, unaffected by age. This is the great praise of 
Miss Edgeworth, after all; and it is her chief charm. 
It is her morale. It is the purity, the straight-forward 
old-fashioned, hearty simplicity, the real dignity, the 
kindly, genial, all-embracing spirit of her hterature and 
her lite alike. And how rare a praise it is! | Who else, 
in our day, can look back on a career at once so long 
and ‘so Jaborious, and find, at the same time, not so 
much only to be proud of, but so little to regret. On 
every thing she has written is stamped this sacred seal 
of the pure mind and the warm heart of a woman, and 
of one whose delicacy, not less than her genius, is the 
glory und boast of her sex. 


“ Jt is a common impression that she is Irish by birth. 
‘All frish’ she calls herself, indeed. She was born, how- 
ever, in Oxfordshire, as it happened, though the family 
have been in Ireland since the reign of Elizabeth. The 
delightful place they occupy, with a farm of about one 
hundred acres, is itself an ancient estate. Mr. E., the 
father, is buried in the neighbouring village church— 
fixed in the outer wall of which, by the way, I noticed 
a tablet inscribed with a few beautiful lines to the me- 
mory of a faithful old heusekeeper, who died in the 
mansion, after having the charge of it for more than 
forty years. In front of the house is an extensive level 
lawn, in English fushion, spotted with fine trees, and 
full of winding shady walks. Nearer, and just under 
the piazzas, ure an abundance of flowers, in the choice 
and care of which one easily deteets the rural taste of 
their owner. This, I fancy, is the novelist’s own do- 
main. She comgs in to the breakfast-table, from a 
mornirg’s ramble, her hands dripping with her dewy 
treasures. 


“ Some of your readers may ask, has she done writ- 
ing? Certainly we have an interest to know, if not a 
right, and I ventured to intimate as much. She took 
it in good part, and made a reply, from which I inferred 
that she writes on, but grows more cautious, having no- 
body since her father’s death, as she modestly observed, 
to help her to correct. Her American reputation seems 
especially dear to her, and she keeps up a lively interest 
in our concerns. I noticed a shelf-full of our books in 
her large library, and on the table lay the last number 
of the North American Review, which a Philadelphia 
friend has sent her, she says, these twenty years. Nu 
merous Bostonians she enquired after with interest. She 
mentioned also a special friend in North Carolina by 
name. I observed that I did not know her. ‘Ono? 
she replied, ‘ she isn’t famous—she only deserves to be! 
Look here, at her letters,” and she pointed to a thick 
pile of them, as carefully cherished as her heaps of Wal- 
ter Scott’s or Ricardo’s. This favoured lady, I think, is 
a Jewess. And this reminds me that I met an accom- 
plished Catholic family at the house as her guests. They 
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went one way on the Sabbath, while we went another. 
Her acquaintances with the sect are many and intimate, 
I believe ; and in this country, as things now are, the 
fact speaks volume both for her liberality and her inde- 
Till the whole protestant population (who 
must take the lead) imbibe this spirit, Ireland may be 
held by factions choosing to call themselves Christians ; 
and, tu make good that title, they may fight each other 
like the Kilkenny cats, till one or the other is devoured 
to the tip of the tail; but certainly she can have no 
religion, and of course no repose !” 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Dunglison’s Medical Journal and Library 
continues to be regularly published twice a 
month; it is conducted with the same distin- 
guished ability which marked its advent, and 
is received by the profession throughout the 
Union with the favour which it deserves. 

Periodicals.—We have our extensive variety 


of European periodicals by the steam ship Great 


Western, in eighteen days from London to Phi- 
ladelphia.. We shall give a number or two of 
the Library consisting entirely of racy maga- 
ziniana to vary our fare. We have also a great 
number of very new books to select from. 

Sedgwick’s Public and Private Economy.— 
Part second of this work has just appeared from 
the press of Harper & Brothers, and consists of 
illustrations drawn from a tour of observation 
in England in 1836. It almost partakes of the 
character of a tour; the observations are lively 
and interesting, though all the political axioms 
will not meet with universal adoption. The 
fir portion sets forth the American folly of 
making every passenger in a packet-ship pay 
for the wine which he does not drink, and this 
leads the author to descant upon the American 
expense of too much ornament in steam-boats ; 
expenses, &c. borne by travellers such as they 
do not and cannot afford at home. Jt would be 
more rational, thinks our author, to make the 
pleasure of travelling cheaper, that more might 
enjoy it. A trip to Europe is strongly encou- 
raged, if, by economy, enough can be saved to 
meet the expenditure ; this may be greatly re- 
duced if travellers will be content to see with- 
out imitating the foreign folly of each one call- 
ing for a pint of wine at every dinner. Some 
just observations on temperance in the closing 
chapter will ensure the work a favourable im- 
pression at home, and should recommend it 
abroad. 

Ruschenberger’s Voyage.—Mr. Bentley is 
about to publish a second edition of Ruschen- 
berger’s Voyage Round the World, with copi- 
ous additional plates.” 

Lord Brougham’s Speeches.—Recent leisure 
has induced, Lord Brougham to collect his 
speeches “upon questions relating to public 
rights, duties, and interests; with historical in- 
troductions, and a critical disquisition upon the 
eloquence of the ancients,’ an American edi- 
tion of which is in preparation. From the 
London Spectator we take the following discri- 
minating character of the work :— 

“Considered merely as printed speeches—as intellec- 
tual conipositions—this collection will bear comparison 
with any in a modern language; though there are seve- 
ral which they do not sarpass, and one or two which 
they do not equal. In depth, universality, brilliancy of 
eloquence, and above all, in justness of view, they are 
interior to those of Burke; though the stirring nature 
of many of Brougham’s subjects, and their relation to 
events within our own experience, may render them 
more generally attractive than Burke’s productions. In 
sustained finish of composition, and in pungent delicacy 
of wit, they must be rated somewhzt below the best 
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efforts of Canning ; who in kind, though not in degree, 
approaches nearer than any speaker of modern times to 
the great Roman orator. Some passages have the force, 
but want the quiet strength, of the gems of Sheridan, 
and perhaps ot Erskine: nor—taking a refined and ab- 
stract view of the speeches throughout—putting aside 
any thing which they may derive from their subjects, 
or from our closer connection with them—can they be 
held as other than deficient in fulness of matter, in nar- 
rative lucidly complete, and in that proof, or semblance 
of proof, which convinces by its reasons, or better still, 
by its statements—for it cannot be denied that the ora- 
tor is too constantly the one-sided partisan or the thick- 
and.thin advocaie. Advocacy is indeed the ‘devil’ of 
Brougham; but it is a genial devil—one that renders 
him so useful in a good cause, and resting not upon 
hired art, but natural impulse, may, after all, give him 
his peculiar character—be the idiosynerasy which dis- 
tinguishes him among orators.” 


Of the matter which forms the historical por- 
tion of the introduction, the annexed descrip- 
tion of Bentham in old age will be found to be 
no unacceptable specimen :— 


BENTHAM IN OLD AGE. 

“ The moral character of this eminent person was, in 
the most important particulars, perfect and unblemished. 
His honesty was unimpeachable, and his word might, 
upon any subject, be taken as conclusive, whatever mo- 
tives he might have for distorting or exaggerating the 
truth. But he was, especially of late years, of a some. 
what jealous disposition ; betrayed impatience if to an- 
other was ascribed any part whatever of the improve- 
ments in jurisprudence which all originated in his own 
labours, but to effect which different kinds of men were 
required, and even showed some disinclination to see 
any interfere, although as a coadjutor, and for the fur. 
therance of his own designs. It is said that he suffered 
a severe mortification in not being brought early in life 
into parliament; although he must have felt that a 
worse service never could have been rendered to the 
cause he had most at’ heart, than to remove him from 





his own peculiar sphere to one in which, even if he had 
excelled, he yet never could have been nearly so useful | 
to mankind. It is certain that he showed, upon tnany | 
occasions, 4 harshness as well as coldness of disposition | 
towards individuals to whose unremitting friendship he 
owed great obligations; and his impatience to sce the 
splendid reforms which his genius had projected accom. 
plished before his death, increasing as the time of his 
departure drew nigh, made him latterly regard even his 
msi familiar friends only as instruments of reforma- 
tion, and gave a very anamiuble and indeed a revolting 
aspect of callousness to his feelings towards them. For 
the sudden and mournful death ofone old and truly 
illustrious friend, he felt, as he expressed, no pain at all; 
towards the person of a more recent friend he never 
concealed his disrespect, because he disappointed some 
extfavagant hopes which he had formed that the bulk | 
ofa large fortune, acquired by honest industry, would, 
be expended in promoting parliamentary influence to be 
used in furthering great political changes. Into all these 
unamiable features of his character, every furrow of 
which was deepened and ‘every shade darkened by in- 
creasing years, there entered nothing base or hypocriti- 
cal. If he felt little for a friend, he pretended to no 
more than he felt. If his sentiments were tinged with 
asperity and edged with spite, he was the first himsel! 
to declare it; aud no one formed a less fuvourable or 
more just judgment of his weaknesses than he himself 
did, nor did any one pronounce such judgments with a 
severity that exceeded the confessions of his own can- 
dour. Upon the whole, then, while in his public capa. 
city he presented an object of admiration and gratitude, 
in his private character he was formed rather to be 1e- 
spected and studied, than beloved.” 


Parliamentary Wit.—In a recent debate in 
the British parliament, Colone! Sibthorp object- 
ed to the grant for Maynooth College, and was 
supported and assisted in his objections by Co- 
lonels Percival and Verner; when Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in support of the grant, happily observed 
that 


“ He was sorry that the three gallant colonels oppo- 
site—the church militants—had resolved not to divide 
the house upon the question, for if they had done other- 
wise, he would have voted with them; being as muc!) 
opposed to the grant as any of them, as considering it 





to be a violation of the voluntary principle: but the gal 


lant members would not give him the opportunity—they 
w auld not act—they would only talk. (A laugh.) (Here 
the three gallant colonels conversed together for a short 
time.) Doubtless they were holding a council of war, 


‘and their pacific intentions were the result of it. (A 


laugh.) There they were— 5 . 
Three colonels in three distant counties born, 
Did Lincoln, Slig6, and Armagh adorn. 
The first in gravity of face surpassed—- 
Sobriety the next—in both the last. 
The force of folly could no farther go; 
To beard the first she shaved the other two. 


(Loud and continued roars of liughter.)” 


Pensions.—The report of the recent commit- 
tee on the subject of pensions has caused con- 
siderable excitement in England. Letters were 
addressed to all who received government aid 
in this way, asking them the cause of the grant, 
and their ages, with a view to curtailments and 
reductions, if possible. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, a member of the committee, said— 

“ He was very glad here to say that he was relieved 
by the committee from the burden of one of the most 
disagreeable of duties, in being obliged to ask the ages 
of ladies. (Hear, and laughter.) He protested against 
such a curiosity as long as he could; but, finding that 
his efforts were unavailing, he begged his friend, the 
chairman of the committee, to undertake the whole re- 
sponsibility of such a proceeding. (Langhter.) But, 
having come to the determination of calling for these 
ages, be could not say that they were in all cases accu- 
rate. ‘There was an evident indisposition to give the 
answers required, and in some cases there were no slight 
anomalies; for the age, in one instance, was considera- 
bly less than the number of the payments. (Laughter.)” 

Wordsworth.—The honorary degree of «D. 
C. L. has been conferred on the poet Words- 
worth, at a convocation held recently at Dur- 
ham, ‘*to mark the sense which the university 
entertain of his distinguished merits, and of the 
beneficial influence which he has exercised up- 
on the literature of his native country.” In 
presenting that celebrated poet for his degree, 
Professor Jenkins expressed himself to the fol- 
lowing effect :—“ Mr. Warden and Proctors-——I 
present to you, to be admitted to the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Laws, William Words- 
worth, Esq., of Rydal Mount, in the county of 
Westmoreland. He is the first person whom I 
have been called on so to present, and certainly 
no one could be found more worthy to lead the 
line (and a long line we trust it may be,) of 
distinguished men on whom this honour will 
be conferred. ‘This is not the place, even if I 
were free from the restraint of his presence, 
for enlarging on the excellences of his writings; 
yet thus much [ may be permitted to say, that 
without that showiness of style which captivates 
the multitude, he has yet, by the mere simpli- 
city of truth, by the depth of his thoughts, and 
the purity of his feelings, commanded that ad- 
miration during his life time, which has been 
withheld from some other great poets until 
after their decease.” 

Experiment on Railway Speed.—The lessen- 
ing the locomotive power, and other means 
hitherto employed, in order to stop railroad 
trains, and bring them up at stations, &c., are 
shown to be unnecessary. A broker, with a 
magistrate’s warrant for poor’s rates, can readi- 
ly stop the engine, by merely standing in the 
middle of the road as it approaches, and wav- 
ing his handkerchief. The experiment was 
tried lately near Walsall, in Staffordshire, and 
completely succeeded. 

Mr. Maelzel’s Chess Player, 4c.—These 
attractive and ingenious curiosities were sold 
at auction a few days since in this city, Mr. M. 
having died on his voyage from Havanna, to the 
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surprise of every one, insolvent, a strong lesson 
of caution to itinerant exhibiters. ‘Phe follow- 
ing were the prices obtained :— 


Chess player, . . : . $400 
Carousal, «. @- . ° - 200 
Fire works, . F . ‘ 250 


Whist player, ‘ : . - 40 
Trumpeter, ° : , ° 675 


Rope dancers, . ° ° « 225 
Seven small figures for theatre, . 160 
Organ, i ‘ % 4 ° 35 
Piano forte, . ; < ‘ 55 
Panofama of Moscow, . ‘ - 900 

$2940 


THE SEA.GULL. 

Oh! the white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 

As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 
In the arms of a sunny sea! 

The little waves rock to and fro, 
And the white gull lies asleep, 

As the fisher’s bark, with breeze and tide, 
Goes merrily over the deep. 

The ship, with her fuir sails set, goes by, 
And her people stand to note, 

Ifow the sea-gull sits on the rocking waves 
As still as an anchored boat. 

The sea is fresh, the sea is fair, 
And the sky calm overhead, 

And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 

. Like a king in his royal bed! 


Oh! the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 

Sitting, like a king, in calm repose 
On the breast of the heaving sea! 

The waves leap up, the wild wind blows, 
And the gulls together crowd, 

And wheel about, and madly scream 
To the sea that is roaring loud ;— 

And let the sea roar ever so loud, 
And the winds pipe ever so high, 

With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 
Sendeth forth a wilder ery. 

For the sea-gull he is a daring bird, 
And he loves with the storm to sail ; 

To ride in the strength of the billowy sea; 
And to breast the driving gale ! 

The little boat she is tossed about, 
Like a sea-weed to and fro; 

The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 
As the gusty tempests blow. 

But the sea gull laughs at the pride of man, 
And sails in a wild delight 

On the torn-up breast of the night-black sea, 
Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 

The waves may rage, and the winds may roar, 
But he fears not wreck nor need, 

For he rides the sea, inf its stormy strength, 
As a strong man rides Iris steed! 


Oh! the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
He makes on the shore his nest, 

And he tries what the inland fields may be; 
But he loveth the sea the best! 

And away from land, a thousand leagues 
He goes ’mid surging foam; 

What matter to him is land or shore, 
For the sea is his truest home! 

And away to the north ’mong ice-rocks stern, 
And among the frozen snow, 

To a sea that is lone and desolate, 
Will the wanton sea-gull go. 

For he careth not for the winter wild, 
Nor those desert-regions chill; 

In the midst of the cold, as on calm, blue seas, 
The sea-gull hath his will! 

And the dead whale lies on the northern shores, 
And the seal, and the sca-horse grim, 

And the death of the great sea-creatures makes 
A full, merry feast for him. 


Oh ! the wild sea-gall, the bold sea-gull, 
As he screams in his wheeling flight : 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calm, 
All cometh to him aright! 
All cometh to him as he liketh best, 
Nor any his will gainsay ; 
And he rides on the waves like a bold, young king, 
That was crowned but yesterday ! 


— 


The Tyne Mercury has a paragraph of delicious news 
for the sot-disant philosophers of what is called the Bri- 
tish Association. It runs thus:— We understand that 
Lord Prudhge has made the very liberal offer of a pre- 
sent of four fine bucks, from his Park in Yorkshire, to 
the committee for conducting the entertainments at the 
ensuing meeting of the British association at Newcastle, 
and that many other gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
have offered considerable presents of. game. Amongst 
others, we hear of a fine wild bull from the Earl of ‘Tan- 
kerville. Their example, we trust, will be extensively 
followed.” 


, : * 
LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Messrs. Fullerton & Co., of Glasgow, announce a new 
edition of Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Mr. George L. Craik, 
on the Ballad Poetry of England and Scotland. 


In the Press. 
The Devoted One, and other Poems, by Dugal Moore. 


——— 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


Lives of: Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of 
Great Britain, Vol. 111. (Dramatists, forming Vol. CVI. 
of the Cabinet Cyclopedia.) Dr. Lingard’s History of 
England, Vol. VII. Corney’s Curiosities of Literature, 
and I}lustration of D’Israeli. The Last days of Aurelian; 
a Romance, by the author of * Zenobia,” 2 vols. Intro- 
duction to the’ Study of Ecclesiastical History, by J. G. 
Dowling, 8vo. Three Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia, by Major T. S. Mitchell (Ninety 
Plates), 2 vols. 8vo. Robt. Hall’s Sermons, Essays, and 
Reviews, new edition, witlra Life, 12mo. Peter Parley’s 
Visit to London during the Coronation. History of the 
British Zoophytes, by G. Johnson, M. D. 8vo. Recollec- 
tions of a Tour in the North of Europe, in 1836, 37, by 
the Marquess of Londonderry, 2 vols. 8vo. Skinner's 
Overland Journey to India, new edition, 2 vols. Inci- 
dents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, &c. (original Ameri- 
can edition), 2 vols. 12mo0. Zenobia; or, the Fall of 
Palmyra, a Historical Romance, 2 vols. 8vo. Probus ; 
or, Rome in the Third Century, by the author of “ Let- 
ters from Palniyra,” 2 vols. 12mo. Burton; or, the 
Sieges, a Romance, 2 vols. 12mo. Irish Melodies, by 
T. Moore, Esq. with an Appendix, thirteenth edition. 
Strictures on the Life of William Wilbergoree, by Tho- 
mas Clarkson, M. A. 8vo. Chemistry of Organic Bodies, 
by T. Thompson, M. D. 8vo, Letters on Paraguay, by,J. 
P. and W. P. Robertson, 2 vols. 8vo. Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land, by Lord Lindsay, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Memoirs of Monk, Duke of Albemarle, from the French 
of Guizot, by the Hon. J. 8. Wortley, 8vo. Memoirs of 
Mrs. Louisa A. Lowrie, of the Northern Indian Mission, 
18mo. A Romance of Vienna, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. 
Perspective Simplified, by T. Lawrence, 8vo. Rev. A. 
Clissold’s Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, on Swe- 
denborg’s Writings, 8vo. English History Tables, by 
C.H. Bateman, The Complete Poetical Works of Robert 
Southey, Esq. collected by Himself, 10 vols. f. cap 8vo. 
The Doctor, &c. Vol. V. post.8vo. Lardner’s Cyclope- 
dia, Vol. CV. containing Lives of the Literary and Scien- 
tific Men of France, Vol. I. Lieut. Col. P. Hawker’s 
Instructions to Young Sportsmen, 8th edition, 8vo. Dr. 
James Macartney’s Treatise on Inflammation, 4to. 
Transactions of the Natural History Society of North- 
umberland, Vol. If. Part 2, 4to. John Britton’s (F.S.A.) 
Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology of the 
Middle Ages, Part 4, royal 8vo. Incidents of Travel in 
Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the Holy Land, by George 
Stephens, 2 vols. post 8vo. ‘The Credit System in France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, by H. C. Carey (of 
Philadelphia), 8vo.. Notcs on Naples and its Environs, 
post 8vu. Hoary Mead and the Valleys Below, by J. 
Abbott, 18mo. Vindication of the Book of Genesis, by 
the Rev. F. de Johnsone, 8vo. R. D. Walker’s Brother’s 
Gifl to a Sister. Prout’s Hints on Lights and Shadows, 
&c. 4to. The Book of Family Crests, 2 vols. Daniel 
Dewar’s Evidences of Revelation, 12mo. T.S. Carr’s 
History and Geography of Greece, 12mo. Bible Thoughts 
extracted from Cary], 32mo. 
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